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4 — in Surgery accidentally 
ae me many months ago, that he was desirous of givimmg 
a course of anatomical lectures in Bristol. To farnish indi- 
widuals with 0 much knowledge of themsebves as Should enable 
them io guard against habitual sickhness, and a variety of serious 
disorders, had been long an object of contemplation wwith me. I 
therefore proposed that the course should be modelled according 
to this idea. I remarked, that a distinct exhibition of the 
larger lines of anatomy and physiology would be alto te mode of 
instruction best adapted to young Students in medicine ; much 
observation of lectures having convinced me that extreme e- 
ness is only perplexing to beginners. This, joined to some other 
oonsiderations, prevailed. The person in question has devoted 
much of his spare time to the providing of proper preparations, 
and he has asvociated in the undertaking a fellow praditioner 
who possesses a valuable anatomical collection. For my on 
part, I shall contribute my utmost assistance to the design, in 

whatever way that assistance shall, upon reflection, appear 
most likely to he effettual. The purpose of the course will be 
t0 exbibit the structure of the human body, in a manner neither | 
Superficial nor tedious, to explain the functions of the parts as 
far as they have hitherto been investigated, to ilustrate by 
gpecimens the principal deviations of these parts from their | 
healthy conformation, and to intersperse such refledtions as may | 
be weful in physical education, and the whole conduct of life. 


CLIFTON, October 8, 1797. THOMAS BEDDOES. 


(6) 

The foregoing” advertizement” ir a preface quite anſicient 
For the lecture that follows, The author wisbes that its 
publication may. produce similar undertakings cliewhore, 
He aball, gerhaps, better promote bit purpose, by telling 
that Meters. Bowles and. Smith, who undertook the course, 
are more numerously attended than they expetted. Indeed, 
Be believes, the friends of the design did not reckon mew 
audience half. ac large. 


November 18, 1797. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Y ov are already, in general apprized of the 
object of theſe lectures. The principle by 
which they are to be regulated, was expli- 
citly ſet forth to the public; and you muſt 
be prepared for a courſe eſſentially different 
from ſuch as are uſually delivered in the ſchools 
of medicine. Diſregarding the | profeſſion 
in which you may be actually engaged, or 
may hereaſter deſign to engage, we purpoſe, in 
the firft place, to lay open to you, your own. 
phyſical conſtitution. We are aware that, be- 
fore a mixed afſembly, ſuch a ſabje& can alone 
be properly treated, according to a meaſure 
and method, difficult at once to ſeize. At 
theſe, however, we ſhall aim. If we ſhould 
attain to be perſpicuous, it does not follow that 
we muſt be igaccurate or flight. 


(8) 
-- Qur explanation of the great doQrines of 


anatomy will, if we can realize our own ideas, 
anſwer every demand of liberal curioſity upon 
the ſtock of information hitherto accumulated. 
With me, however, immediate gratification is 
a very ſubordinate conſideration. Many de- 
tached points of moment will, no doubt, be 
elucidated, while the parts are before you, be- 
cauſe the elucidation can then be moſt diſtinctly 
underſtood. But I lay principal ſtreſs upon 
the demonſtrations, as neceſſary. for furniſhing 
data towards that ſpecies of knowledge to 
which the concluding lectures will be dedicated, 
On this head I ſhall, in a few moments, freely 
enlarge. An eſſay on the means of ſecuring 
health can be indifferent to no man, who has 
feared for himſelf, of pitied in another, thoſe 
evils, by which daily life is moſt cruelly 
infeſted. 


Beyond the limits which I have thus looſely 
affigned, it is preſumed that the majority of 
this audience will not ſtretch their expectations. 


(9) 


But we have, among us, ſome of the medical 
pupils of the city: and before I diſmiſs the little 
I have to ſay on the firſt part of the courſe, it 
may be proper to add a word for their ſatisfac- 
tion. I take it for granted that they have not 
overlooked an intimation in the proſpectus, 
deſigned for them ; and I hope they are diſpo- 
ſed to admit its juſtneſs, till the contrary ſhall 
appear. It requires, indeed, but little ſagacity 
to diſcover that individuals, whatever be their 
difference in other reſpects, are pretty nearly on 
an equal footing in relation to our deſign, if 
theſe have ſcarce entered upon the circle of 
medical ſcience, and hoſe have devoted them- 
ſelves to different purſuits. - A plan calculated 
effectually to inſtru the one, bids fair to pre- 
ſent to the other as mach information as moſt 
perſons may be capable of receiving at one 
time. 


Unſteadineſs is, I think, the acknowledged 
attribute of childhood and early life. As we 
advance beyond our ſehool and college years, 


(210) 

we are apt to become more and more uniſorm, 
repeating the ſame movements in nearly theſame 
order. The ſtation many of us occupy 1n ſociety, 
enforces regularity of habit during a large por- 
tion of our day; and the very hours of which 
we could variously diſpoſe, come at length to be 
appropriated with greater or leſs exactneſs. Hence 
the buſy and the idle grow alike deaf to every 
freſh call upon their curioſity, unleſs it be in be- 
half of ſome ſpectacle that promiſes to take up but 
little of their time. Where the eſtabliſhed aſſo- 
ciations lead to nothing palpably injurious, it 
may, in fa, be difficult to perſuade your neigh- 
bour that he ought to make a ſacrifice of his 
leiſure to your taſte, Before he wreſts himſelf 
from his habitual amuſements, he may juſtly 
require that you ſhould eſtabliſh a ſtrong title, 
on the ground of advantage, in favor of the 
new purſuit, towards which you would direct 
his thoughts. . 


Such is the condition which 1 hope now to 
fulfil. Hence I was deſirous of introducing the 


4) 


propoſed courſe by a public lecture. But if I 
could have been ever fo certain that no unde- 
cided individual would have appeared here to 


night, I ſhould, neverthelefs, have thought it ; | 
right to fubmit to you the following train of re- 30 
flections, as it may enliven your future attention, 1 3 
and create for the ſubject a more laſting inte- n 1 
reft in your minds. | 19 | 
Let us take a ſummary view of thoſe amelior- = ö 1 


ations in the perſonal condition of mankind, 
upon which we in Great Britain can fully reckon; 
and afterwards enquire what is principally 
wanting towards domeſtic felicity, as far as 
that depends on exemption from diſeaſe — 
At the outſet of this enumeration, I per- 
. ceive that clearneſs of connection will oblige 
me to recall ſeyeral things that cannot have 
eſcaped your notice. I may touch upon 
truths at once trivial and afflictive; therefore 
doubly unwelcome. I have, indeed, no deſire 
to expatiate on common places. But it cannot 
be a diſadvantage to my inſerences, if they 
follow from premiſes of indiſputable notoriety. 


62 


The firſt acquiſition that will probably occur 
to you, is the diminution of danger from the 
ſmall- pox. A ſuperior woman felt the advan- 
tage which artificial communication of a diſ- 
eaſe, dreaded beyond our conception, conferred 
on a race of barbarians; and at the hazard: of 
her children, effected its introduction into civil- 
ized Europe. The ſucceſs of this noble deſign, 
and the interefting manner of its execution, 
appear expreſsly adapted to affect the imagina- 
tion and the heart. The memory however of 
this great benefactreſs has been little cultivated. — 
The advocates of inoculation indeed, confeſs, 
that throughout extenſive diſtricts, the ſmall- 
pox deſtroys more lives than of old. (Haygarth's 
Sketch. p. 30, Johnſon. 1798.) For many among 
the poor, obſtinate from Ignorance and ſupine 
from deſpondence, refuſe their children the 
benefit of inoculation ; and its partial adoption 
ſpreads the poiſon. However, as ſoon as they 
_thall be prepared to receive its ſaccours, .the art 
which we owe to Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague, ſtands ready to ſuccour mankind, even to 


( 13 ) 


the extermination of the evil.—To particular 
claſſes, the ſcurvy was, but lately, not leſs for- 
midable than the ſmall] pox. By the continued 
efforts of able and aQive men, its ravages on 
ſhip-board have been greatly checked; and where 
freſh and, particularly, where acid vegetables 
can be obtained, no complaint, I fancy, whate- 
ver, is ſo certainly removed. 


Experiments repeated at intervals, during the 
laſt twenty years, and now following up with 
due diligence, ſeem to promiſe the extinction 
of the power of febrile contagion. The effluvia, 
it is thought, may be rendered innoxious as 
they iſſue from their ſource in the ſick body. 
At Mancheſter, regulations for preventing com- 
munication with the infected, improved from 
former practices and from a variety of projects, 
have been attended with the moſt complete ſuc- 
ceſs. The obſervation (which I have myſelf 
verified) of the propagation of fevers from houſe 
to houſe for years together, almoſt makes one 
wiſh for an inſtitution like that which has been 


(14) | 
found neceſſary to ſtop the prqꝑreſs of confle- 
grations. 6 


Jo cleanlineſs and ventilation, now ſo exten- 
fively practiſed, it is, with juſtice, believed, that 
we owe aur exemption from ſeveral peſti- 
lential and loathſome diſeaſes. , Of the ceſ- 
ſation of leproſy, the ſtrangeſt and maſt 
hideous of all, I lament that the cauſes have net 
been more minutely traced. For many appo- 
ite collections and curious reſearches, we are 
indebted to the Italians, and Germans. They 
await the fagacity of ſome enquirer who, by 
exhibiting a faithful picture of life at different 
periods, fhall ſnew by what degrees we have 
emerged from the various wretehedneſs of the 
middle ages. Such a work might be more 
agreeable to ſome taſtes than certain rhetorioal 
compoſitions, hy which modern biſtorians 
daxe gained the univerſal ſuffrage, without com- 
municating, however, to the qreat bulk of their 
readers, many ideas 2 
n. 3-69 
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There is ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe, that from 
the inattention of our anceſtors to freſh air, 
multitudes muſt have periſhed in tho very dawn 
of exiſtence. In our times, grown perſons have 
been dangerouſly affected. by ſuch a deſiciencyof 
this neceſſary of life, as did not even produce 
immediate uneaſineſs. Infants have periſhed in 
great numbers by a ſlow ſuffocation, termina- 
ting in convulſions. As ſoon as the want of 
ventilation was obſerved, the mortality has 


ceaſed. In applying theſe facts, however, it 


muſt not be forgotten that the air, though ſel- 
dom admitted at the window, could always find 
its way, through innumerable crevices, into an 
antient apartment. 


To the fall enjoyment of the atmoſphere, the | 


free uſe of the limbs has been happily added. 
Tou have probably obſerved thoſe mummy- like 
figures on old monuments, where the body is 
ſo curiouſſly truſſed as to give the appearance of 
an inorganic maſp, appended to an infant's head. 
It is impoſſible not to rejoice at the emaneipa- 
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tion of beings, ſo ſuſceptible 1 injury and fo 


3 of 3 


We have likewiſe an undoubted right to 


congratulate ourſelves on the increaſed ſobriety 
of the age. But here again the cautious en- 


quirer muſt pauſe. Although we are grown. 
more ſober, are we yet ſufficiently temperate ? 
Taking our active anceſtors with all their habits, 


ean we be ſure they 2 greater en 


from their greater exceſſes? 


Tt would be unjuſt not to enumerate among 
important improvements, certain modern 
changes in female dreſs. Whether the ſex 
liſtened to the remonſtrances of their medical 


| adviſers; or a leader in the ranks of faſhion, 


at ſome lucky moment, was apprized of the 
elegance of the Grecian figure by the whiſper 
of a propitious ſylph, I am not informed. Nor 


would I ſuggeſt the doubt, if ſome augury of the 


permanence of the alteration might uot be drawn 
from its motive. In one of the capital cities of the 


(En) 


continent, the origin of a memorable improve- 


ment is well known, and may be amuſing to 


perſons unverſed in theſe myſteries. © * That to 
1. which an hundred thouſand writers would 
have been unequal,” ſays an author of repute, 
“ was eaſily effected at Vienna by Vieano, the 
favorite opera dancer. This woman, almoſt 
in an inſtant, cauſed the long ſlender waiſts 
* and high heels to diſappear from among the 
far larger and more refined part of the ladies 
* there.” © A fine hint,” adds my author, 
(what I am ſure would never have occurredtome) 
« a fine hint for ſtateſmen, how moſt ſpeedily 
e to aboliſh pernicious abuſes in female attire.” 
Salzburg. Mediz. Zeitung fur 1794. iv. 11,—But 
have not favorite actreſſes at home wrought 
important changes in faſhions ? 


17 


Tuxsx attainments are valuable. They 


contribute _ hourly to the comfort and ſatis- 
faction of multitudes. Man never ſhews more 
debaſed than when he conceives himſelf the 
butt of the malignity of dark, irreſiſtible, 
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powers. It is animating to think that we 
can move, ſecure from thoſe arrows that flew 
unſeen; and ſo often ſmote our anceſtors. But 
above all our preſent attainments, I value a 
diſpoſition which, if I miſtake not, is arifing in 
the public mind. This diſpoſition is diſcovera- 
ble in the intereft which treatiſes on the laws 
of life excite beyond the bounds of medical 
profeſſion. It is moſt agreeably proved by 
the number of parents who devote themſelves 
to the early care of children; a taſk, formerly de- 
bolved upon menials, or dependants but little 
higher | in eſteem. And if more evidence be 
| required, it is furniſhed by the reception of our 
| offers to gratify your deſire of Nob to the 
extent of our means. 


Under this perſuaſion, I proceed with leſs 
reluctance to the moſt ungrateſul diviſion of my 
matter. Though my repreſentation, to be 
1 genuine, muſt be gloomy, the diſpoſition of 
which T have ſpoken, will produce inſtead of diſ- 
couragement an andent with to ſee the remaining 


(19) 
calamities of domeſtic life removed. This feeling, 
when it thoroughly pervades the public, muſt 
animate induſtry, kindle genius, and haſten every 
deſired improvement. It is, at leaſt, a more pro- 
miſing ſtate than the torpor accompanying igno- 
rance, which always prevents timely recourſe to 
defenſive meaſures, though it is far from always 


abating the poignancy of diſtreſs, after the evil 


is incurred. 


I s80ULD difappoint you if I did not place in 
the front of ſubſiſting evils, that perpetual peſti- 
lence of our iſland, conſumption of the Jungs: 
concerning which,, I leave it to future calcula- 
tion to determine how far it is leſs deſtructive, 
on the average of years, than the plague itſelf 
would be, were it to reviſit us occaſionally, as of 
old. Conſumption,if wemay truſt the recollection 

of our feniors, and certain indications in our re- 
cords, is inereaſing in frequency. Enquiries, nei- 
ther very limited nor careleſsly conducted, have 
afforded me concurring evidence, though of a 
different, and in my opinion a leſs vague charac- 
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ter. It is certain that we dail ſee families thinned, 
and not unfrequently exterminated, by repeated 
_ invaſions of this diſeaſe. Beſides hereditary diſ- 
| poſition and ſimilarity of habit; ſigns so ſlight as 


to eſcape the caſual ſpectator, but indelibly im- 
preſſed during the decay of the earlier victims, af- 
ford the parties principally intereſted too ſure a 
preſage of the fulneſs of ſorrow that awaits them. _ 
Think, (if you have eſcapedevery ſuch trial your- 
ſelves) of the ſtateof parents ſuſpendedon the rack 
of agonizing expectation from the loſs of a firſt 
child, till the imminent danger of the laſt; and 
then ſay, if it be abſùrd toqualify heads of fami- 
| lies to act at home as inſþedors of health. 


Where the ravages of conſumption have been 
experienced, the ſlighteſt tokens may juſtly excite 
ſuſpicion. In a very great majority of phthiſical 
perſons, I believe, whatever may have been the 
previous hiſtory of the family, diſtin warnings 
are viſible long beforehand. Here, then, did we 
know how toemploy it, appears ample interval for 
preparation. And perhaps the party menaced is, 
in fac, recommended to the dumb bell; or put 


(21) 


upon a courſe of unſavory jelly, prepared accor- . 14 
ding to one of the receipts which well-meaning WW. q 
individuals, principally females, bawk with 1 
| importunity from one ſick chamber to another, 
as SOVEREIGN IN COUGHS AND COLDS. 
| Recourſe, it may be, is had to an adver- 
tiſed ſecret compoſition, At the very early 
period of which I am ſpeaking, the ſtrong mea- 
ſure of removal to another climate is rarely 


adopted. The event, whichever expedient is 
preferred, is much too uniform. You may, if 
you chuſe, every day obſerve it for yourſelves. 
You may gather it, I ſuppoſe, from the lan- 
guage of medical men; or you may deduce it 
from the bills .of mortality, however inaccu- 
rate. 


I take this early and particular notice of con- | 
ſumption, becauſe no topic more important can 
be brought before a Britiſh audience. And if ſo 
mournful a ſtatement be true—if perſons liable 
to the complaint, as well as their friends, are 

ſometimes too ill- informed to beware in time 


- 


- 
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if the precautions employed by others are una- 
© vailing—if, in ſhort, it be the univerſal fate of 
this claſs of the feeble to be dragged through 
a long avenue of pain to a premature grave, in 
what concluſion ſhall we ſay that humanity and 
common ſenſe unite ? Shall the public till be left 
alike deſtitute of the means of prevention, and 
"unconſcious of the ſigns that indicate a neceſſity 
for ſeeking theſe means without delay ? 


Do the dark hues of this picture inſpiro a 
doubt whether our modes of prevention are 
preferable to our modes of cure? Then with 
renewed confidence I aſſert: It is ſtill more 
© urgent to enlighten the general opinion, 
„ that we of the profeſſion may be prevented 
ce from repoſing our minds in lucrative indo- 
e lence.” —Whether the laſt unfavorable ſup- 
poſition be juſt or unjuſt, I am not now exami- 
ning. I put every caſe. It is for you to judge 
whether families be not without /ome ſpecies 

of information, which the death- regiſter of the 
country renders it evident they ought to poſſeſs, 


— — —— — — —u—é 
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An obſervation applicable to the ſcience: of 
the affections of the human body and to every 
other ſcience ſuggeſts itſelf here. The more 
widely any ſpecies of hnowleage is diſſeminated, the 
more rapidly may we expedt that it will make ad- 
vances. Its cultivators will not fail to be actu- 
ated by. the enlightened intereſt thouſands 
take in their labours. Let it be recollec- 
ted—and I ſee not why the alluſion ſhould be 
thought diſparaging—how powerfully comedians 
are incited to ſurpaſs their uſual performance by a 
crowded and intelligent audience. Need I add 
that by multiplying the number of minds in 
activity, we multiply the chances of fortunate 
combinations : | 


It cannot be unknown to you how ſtrongly 
a late celebrated female writer has excited admi- 
ration in ſome and abhorrence in others, by 
ber comments on the feebleneſs or delicacy at 
preſent conſpicuous in the more opulent portion 
of her ſex. The fact is fplly entitled to the 
conſideration of him who aſpires to model a 


(24) 


- courſe of popular inſtruction upon the neceſli- 
ties of his contemporaries. At the periods that 
try the female conſtitution, it entails moſt 
ſerious evils upon thoſe by whom it is 
inherited or acquired. I paſs over ſmall daily 
inconveniences. In addition to theſe, it doubles 
the burthen of pregnancy, ſubjects to miſcar- 
riage, occaſions difficult child-birth, creates 
danger during the period immediately ſucceed- 
ing, incapacitates for ſuckling, and when the 
attempt is made, renders the mother liable to 
be exhauſted before the child is repleniſhed. 
You would be aſtoniſhed at the number of 
women, not previouſly accounted fickly, whoſe 
life, from the commencement to the termination 
of child-bearing, is a long diſeaſe. And when 
you come to perceive how exactly other effects 
of - tenderneſs of habit tally with this, and 
ſuperadd the evidence of obſervers, you will 
be compelled to believe that much of this bit- 
terneſs is of our own infuſing into the cup of 
life. For the fake of thoſe who have leaſt 

attended to the facts that countenance ſuch an 


625 


opinion, it may be worth while to produce one 
ſhort illuſtration out of many that are at hand. 
I ſhall take it from a recent book of travels. 
The author is Dr. Hacquet, a phyſician of 
Vienna. The ſcene lies on the confines of the 
Turkiſh and Auſtrian dominions. I tranſlate 
_ literally :— 


The lying-in-women never think of the 
« ſmalleſt affiſtance. I had here, as elſewhere 
«© before, the opportunity of being in a cabin 
© where a woman was delivered. Obſerving 

« that her time was come, I tarried till ſhe got 
e rid of her burden. I aſked we if ſhe had no 
« female aſſiſtant:—“ Oh no !” ſhe replied, 
cc there is no need for ibis And i in truth all 
was over in half an hour. She was delivered 
66 ſtanding upright in a corner of the hut. The 
„ child fell from her on a little hay, upon 
“ which the navel- ſtring tore aſunder, and 
ie was not tied, She now went to bed, and a 
e young man, whom ſhe had with her, gave her 
'% * babe and a glaſs of brandy. That was 
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« all. On aſking her why the did not tie the 
cc child's navel-ſtring, ſhe ſaid, © there: is. no 
« neceſſity.” She knew, it ſeems, from the 
© experience of larger animals, that torn veſſels 


c Hleet little or none.” 


So much for the Carpathian conſtitution. 


Among ſavage tribes the caſe occurs—and in 


many warm climates parturition ſeems little for- 


midable. 


As to our own countrywomen, I do not con- 


ceive how they can be rendered more hardy or 
Teſs nervous, if that term is preferred, otherwiſe 
than by being ſeaſonably taught the principles 


of ſelf maragement—its principles, ſince I ſhall 


endeayour in the ſequel to ſhew that little good 


can be expected unleſs we proceed as in other 
inſtances, where we exhibit to ſenſe that con- 


nection between cauſeand effect whichconſtitutes 
the order of nature. The mode and the ſeaſon 
may require, indeed, nicety of judgment. And 
whereon can nice judgment be better exerciſed? 


CEE 

Some obſerver of mankind has remarked, that 
it is better to be born to a cheerful temper than 
to ten thouſand a year. I can conceive that 
organs, pleaſantly performing their functions 


through moſt of the ſeven ſtages of life, are of 


as much value to the poſſeſſor, as accompliſh- 
ments capable, for ſome few fleeting moments, 
of enrapturing ten thouſaud beaux. 


In aid of delicacy of conſtitution, art has 


engaged in many a conteſt with nature. The 
| carpetted floors, ſtuccoed walls, and double doors 
of modern apartments, are intended as its ſcreen. 
But theſe, reinforced with the double windows 
of the north, would be an unavailing proteQion, 
Nature, brandiſhing her ſcourge, purſues with 
quicker ſteps than thoſe who forſake her ordi- 
nances can retire. The ſuſceptibility of im- 

preſſion increaſes faſter than ingenuity can bar 
out external agents; and in the beſt ſecured for- 
treſs of effeminacy, it is the fate of the occupant 
to ſhiver more at the inclemencies of the ſeaſons 
than the mountaineer who is expoſed to all the 

blaſts of winter, : 
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Ok all the caſes in favor of diffuſive medical 
information, I think that of infants the moſt 

ſtriking. FG 


In London, more than half periſh before the 
fifth year. The proportion of deaths is every 
where prodigious. I am far from conceiving that 
the whole mortality originates in miſmanage- 
ment; but that a conſiderable ſhare does, I 
believe partly from obſervation, and partly for 
the following general reaſon :—The human 
machine, at all times frail, conſiſts at firſt of 
parts peculiarly delicate and having an adjuſt- 
ment peculiarly liable to diſorder. Peculiar 
pains, therefore, ſhould be taken to mark thoſe 
obſtacles in the road of life, againft which it is 
fo continually daſhed, and irreparably injured, 
if not entirely deſtroyed. The ſelf-dependent 
adult may be thought able to guide himſelf, 
except in rare emergencies. The infant pal- 
pably relies every moment on extrinſic aid; nor 
can any thing ſupply the want of ill in bis 


4 
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ſuperintendants, any more than the want of 
care. 


I ſhall not further riſk fatiguing you by 
repetition of fimilar inſtances. You may run 
- over in thought, the crowd of examples 

whence it reſults, that (inadvertently indeed 
for the moſt part, but) regularly and according 
to eſtabliſhed uſage, health is bartered for riches 
or admiration. Seldom any one for himſelf or 
for the heirs of his family-arrangements and 
their conſequences, boggles at the price. Phi- 
 loſophers, it is true, rank both gold” and 
. perſonal accompliſhments among the ſpecies 
of power; ſince they can procure ſervices 
from others. But what if ſome di/-eaſe—which 
even in itsetymology correſponds to pain—infin- 
uates itſelf during their acquiſition under your 
kin, entwines itſelf with every fibre of your 
| ſubſtance, and having effected this lodgment, 
bids defiance to all the labour, ſkill, and admi- 
ration, the powers you poſſeſs can command ? 
Is this a lot which any one can covet for himſelf? 


Is it ane to which, with full cognizance of cauſe 


* 
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and effect, he can predeſtine a child? 


A certain ſtock of juſt conceptions concerning 
thediſpoſal of capital in land and capital in money 
having long been created, and the contrary 
having obtained, with regard to the treatment 
of the human animal, no wonder the difference 


| ſhould be ſenſible in his general condition. We 


employ our minds upon the combination of thoſe 
ideas which we have learned to manage; the 
article of health is leſt, as it needs muſt, to ſhift 
for itſelf for want of ſuch ideas. 


That every ſucceeding generation, as faſt as 
it acquires capacity for comprehending them, 


| ſhould be thoroughly grounded in the terms, 


by which alone they can bold that, which when 


once loſt, they are bound by the condition of 
their exiſtence, beyond every. other poſſeſſion 


to regret, ſeems but bare guftice. Is it not a 
debt, created by the parental relation itſelf ? 


And what parent, to whom the payment is poſ- 
| fible, ſhall hold himſelf acquitted, till it is 


( 31) 
ſtrictly diſcharged ? even though the conſe- 
quence ſhould be a ſmall percentage upon the 
child's patrimony. Is it not a confideration for 
exemption from viſitations, of which as pre- 
ciſe intelligence and a vigorous fancy enable 
any one to form livelier images, with the deep- 
er horror will he ſhrink from the thought that 
connects them with his own capability of pain? 


Scenes are by no means unfrequent, where 
ſuch ' reflections, or rather ſurmiſes, are forced 
upon the moſt unthinking. But they are fo 
faintly conceived, and vaniſh ſo ſoon that unfor- 
tunately no veſtige of their exiſtence remains. 
If you have ever witneſſed the long agonies 
that cloſe the career of the debauchee, you 
can hardly fail to have beard him bitterly 
. lament the want of a timely and adequate 
warning. As theſe agonies rarely extinguiſh, 
and ſometimes exalt natural affection, is it 
not ſtrange that anticipating ſympathy and a 
deep ſenſe of the fatal conſequences of 
bereditary ignorance ſhould work toge- 


(82) 
ther in vain; and that ſome plan for ſaving his 
offspring ſrom death-bed groans, ſuch as he 
has himſelf been doomed to utter over an un- 
Intentional ſuicide, ſhould never flaſh upon the 
mind of the repenting ſufferer ? 


It is true : though they ſhould be completely 
orphans, they will not be permitted, without 
admonition, to deſtroy themſelves by abuſing 
the power of wealth to procure enjoyments.— 
The father was not loſt for want of being talked 
#. At his outſet in life, he was provided, no 
doubt, as we all are, with ſtore of good precepts. 
Afterwards he had advice, perhaps till his habits 
were rivetted, certainly till diſguſt was created. 
It has probably been reinforced by the tears of 
a mother or a ſiſter. Remoter friends haye en- 
veloped it in expreſſions of kindneſs and eſteem. 
From the companions of his revels it has come, 
exaſperating with taunts and polluted with oaths, 
Nay, the very toad-eater has been known to put 
on the guiſe of the affectionate monitor. 


— 
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To the victims alſo of high · wrought ſenſibility 
and prepoſterous abſtemioufneſs advice is regu- 
larly adminiſtered in every ſoothing and every 
offenſive form. I ſpeak at this moment of extra- 
profeſſional advice. I ſuppoſe my n only 
ripening for the e 15 


By ſome, for whatever reaſon, advice is uni- 
verſally deſpiſed as impotent. All lament its 
frequent inefficacy. In the abſence of tempta- 
tion and on a moving occaſion, exhortation ta 
a prudent conduct may touch a ſuſceptible heart. 
But as men are ever ready to reſent encroach- 
ments on a right (ſuppoſed inviolable) to the 
diſpoſal of their own perſon, you perceive how 
eaſily it will give pride the alarm. For my part, 
I ſecarce ſee by what inlet it is to reach the 
underſtanding, much leſs how it is to maintain 
its ground. The caſe admits not of controul 
which, when attempted, always irritates. What 
indeed is advice in all its varieties. from 
entreaty to injunction, but opinion expreſſed in 
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the optative.or imperative in place of the indica- 
tive-mood ? And what can be the weight of 
opinion when the glver is ſuppoſed little more 
eonverſant in the principles of the art to which 
the queſtion belongs? Where actual obſervation 


or dear-bought experience: is the foundation of 


opinion, there it will powerfully influence con- 


duct. Thus it becomes © parcel of the mind.” 
But to the receiver, when unprepared by '6bſer- 


vation or by feeling, it is altogether extraneous, 


and muſt ſhortly drop away of itſelf ; nor can it 


have. the ſmalleſt chance of keeping its hold, 


when aſſaulted by. temptation from within or 


from without. One might almoſt imagine the 
preſumptuous temperament of youth to have 
been: intended as a caution from nature not to 
eoniſide the depoſit of their well-being to a ſafe- 
guard ſo precarious as mere authority? Recol- 
la& what wore your own predominant feelings,. 
while you were faſt approaching towards matu - 
rity h Did not the conſeious increaſe of mental 
aud Sorporeal vigour fill you—the firſt with 
diſdain of the timid maxims of your ſeniors— 


(3s) 
the ſecond with an eager defire to try yourſelves 
agairift the powers repreſented by your adviſers 
as ſo noxious ? Superſede, then, authority by 
conviction. Check the momentary raſh pro- 
penſities of your pupil, by enlarging his views. 
| Set: before him bis ſtation and connections in 
the univerſe, that he may not dream of ſtanding, 
in privileged ſecurity, above the laws to which 
every created exiſtence is ſubje, 


Zuppoſe the mineral kingdom capable of 
opinion; ſuppoſe alſo that a particular ſtone 
knew, in groſs, that other ſtones fall, aſter 
being liſted and leſt to themſelves: but never- 
theleſs, imagined that itſelf might be endowed 
with buoyancy. How would you. go about, 
with any proſpect of ſucceſs, to correct this 
overweening conceit, except by proving to the 
conetited ſtone, its eſſential identity with its 
fellows, and the ſubjetion of all to the doom 
of gravity ?—1 exclude from my ſuppoſition the 
expedient of actually daſhing it agaitſt the 
ground. Would not the inforination that could 


eradicate, more certainly prevent the conceit 
from ſtriking root into the mind? And if you 
mean indelibly to impreſs truths, indiſpenſible 
to the welfare of human beings, are you not 
abſurd, if you neglect to blend them, by help of 
the ſenſes, with the maſs. of their ideas, and 
thus incorporate them with their very eſſence ? 
Individuals may think highly, and with juſtice, 
of their talent for giving advice. With ſuch J 
will have no diſpute. For my ſcheme, it is ſuf- 
ficient, if they but accept ocular demonſtration, 
as ſubſidary to their nen | 


. 1 am * to have: it Ins an power to corro- 
| borate theſe ſentiments by a ſpecies of authority 
which doubtleſs has ſometimes had more than 
its due weight. But here it ſeems indiſputable, 
as the reſult ſo perſectly correſponded with the 
theory. Every claſſical ſcholar bears in memory 
the dextrous conduct and penetration of 
Horace. He has himſelf minutely deſcribed the 
origin of theſe. qualities. His father, it ſeems,. 
had-the good . to abandon the uſual eaſy 
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ſtrain of admonition, and was, himſelf, at he 
pains of n facts under the young man's 


Inſuevit pater optimus hoc me, 
Ut fugerem exemplis vitiorum quæque notando. 
Cum me hortaretur, parce, frugaliter, atque 
Viverem uti contentus eo, quod mi ipſe paraſſet: 
Nonne vides, Albi ut male vivat filius, utqus 
** Barrus inops? magnum documentum, ne patriag rom 
© Perdere quis velit. 


Havine determined what ought ultimately to 
be learned, let us conſider the progreſs of acqui- 
f ftion. The firſt neceſſary ſtep is not dubious. 
To comprehend the healthy ſunctions and poſſi- 
ble injuries of our frame, its ſtructure muſf{ be 
known. The antient phyſicians attended the 
fick with the ſedulity of our nurſes. But for | 
want of preliminary information, they were 
baffled in all their efforts to diſtinguiſh the 
cauſes and connection of the phenomena, 
They muſt have been nearly in the fituation of 
a favage, who without any previous knowledge 
of the mechaniſm of the ſteam engine, ſhould 
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fix his attention upon its oſcillating beam, iu 
order to make clear to himſelf the reaſon of the 
alternate aſcent and deſcent of the ends. 


Some of your number may painfully antici- 


pate the details of anatomy. I can enter into the 
tremors of the moſt apprehenſive. I have had 
them in full force myſelf. But thoſe who have 
courage to riſque the firſt encounter, may be ſure 
of conquering the principal portion of their falſe 
alarm, which will very ſoon ſubſide and be alto- 
gether forgotten. By help of the . diſcoveries 
of modern chemiſtry, the nuiſance of putrid ſmells 
may, believe, be abated; and were the inge- 
nious called upon by the public voice, models 
; afficient for every purpoſe of popular demon- 
ſtration might be contrived. Theſe models 
would. imperceptibly ſubdue the averſion of the 
delicate, and prepare them for witneſſing an ex- 
bibition of the parts themſelves without diſguſt. 
By conciliating the mind to images which it is 
worſe than folly to conſider as loathſome, more 
would be effected than the bare removal of a 


(39) 
great impediment to the moſt important and 
the moſt curious of all human ſtudies. For it 
is a well-known obſtruction to every branch of 
the healing art, and by conſequence a public 
misfortune, that we are all, in. early youth, 
made or ſuffered to acquire this abhorrenee 
towards the objects of anatomy. Hence, I ſup- 
poſe, in part originates that frequent, (and 
according to my experience, almoſt conftant) 
refuſal of permiſſion to examine the bodies of 
the dead, It is alſo, I am aware, in great part 
to he aſcribed to falſe tenderneſs. However it 
may originate, I reckon, amang the probable 
advantages of our yn dertaking, the diminution 
of an evil that daily leaves, in uncertainty, points 
of the higheſt conſequence to the living. * 
truſt that even though you may have previouſly 
ſucceeded in hreaking theſe pernicious aſſoci- 
ations in yourſelves, you will hereafter be more 
in earneſt to ſoften the cruelty your acquaintances 
may unthinkingly harbour. For cruelty is the 
proper name of eyery ſentiment which oppoſes 
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the good of ſome, by enjoining or impeding | 
| what would not he injurious to _y. | 


: It was ſuggeſted. I think, by the celebrated 
Van SwigTEN, to introduce young men in 
the courſe of education, into the venereal wards 
of hoſpitals. That, in the intercourſe of ſociety, 
ſome general Notions are acquired concerning 
the baneful effects both of this diſeaſe, and 
of its ſpecific remedy, could not be unknown 
to a phyſician of VAN SwitTEN's opportuni- 
ties. But he muſt have been of opinion, that 
the fulneſs and preciſion of information, which 
can only be obtained by comparative and con- 
nected obſervation, are much more likely to 
leſſen imprudence in the amours of youth. You 
can extend this ſuggeſtion for yourſelves to 
other occaſions, on which we incur calamity 
unawares. I do not ſee why popular clinical 
lectures ſhould not be joined to popular anatomi- 
eal lectures. They likewiſe ſhould differ widely 
in plan and execution, from clinical lectures 
for medical pupils. It muſt be their aim to 


a 


make fully ſenſible the miſchiefs arifing from 
ſyſtematic irregularity, from injudicious manage- 
ment after accidental expoſure to the inclemen- 
cies of the weather, and from the ordinary 
errors of individual conduc. They muſt 
explain the origin and character, much more 
minutely than the treatment, of diſeaſes. They 
might be conveniently undertaken, wherever 
there exiſts an infirmary; and over and above 
their advantages to the other members of the 
community, they would, I believe, be indi- 
rectly beneficial to the objects of theſe inſtitu- 
tions. But I do not think it prudent to enlarge, 
at preſent, upon this hint, leſt I ſhould make 
that appear impracticable as a whole, which 
when properly undertaken by parts, will neither 
ſuggeſt in proſpect, nor offer in reality, any 
ſerious difficulty. I now wiſh to impreſs (what 
may have ſtruck you leſs forcibly) the radical 
difference between a ſet of notions, picked up 
by ſnatches and looſely tacked together by 
hear-ſays, and a body of information, founded 
in clear perceptions, and proceeding upon 
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authentic teſtimonies from properly qualified 
obſervers, where facts cannot be brought 
under the ſenſes. Is it not probable that theſe 
two ſorts of knowledge, (if the former can be 
ſo called), will differ equally in their conſe- 
quences and efſence ? 


You will allow me to illuſtrate my poſitions 
by an example, Some ſubſtances are known 
to produce the moſt horrible effects, ſoon after 
being taken. The name of theſe ſubſiances 
_- occaſions ſo much dread, that many houſe-hol- 
ders will not admit them within their doors; 
and ſcarce any vender will retail them without 
enquiry. - The degree of caution depends on 
the ſpeed and violence of their operation. Vio- 
' lent, but ſlow poiſons, are daily taken. A little 
cuſtom renders their inſtantaneous effects, firſt 
grateful, and at length neceſſary; while the 
complete ſucceſſion of the changes they intro- 
duce into the ſtructure and functions of our 
Organs eſcapes notice. Hence, there may ap- 


pear room for chance to intervene and to divorce 
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any dlſagreeable remote effect from its cauſe. 
By bringing to light the chain of events by 
which they are connected, you affimilate the 
ſecond to the firſt caſe, and undoubtedly take 
the moſt effectual way to diflipate a fatal delu- 
ſion. | 


1 allude here, as you will perceive, to the 
poiſon of fermented liquors. How wretchedly 
the drunkard uſually periſhes, you are not to 
be told. The miſeries which the fot, in trying 
ta compound with exceſs, entails upon his 
declining yeaxs, are ſomewhat leſs notorious. 
But tbe damage ſuſtained by perſons who, 
without belonging to either of theſe diſreputable 
claſſes, have not been properly initiated in the 
diſcipline of temperance, is leaſt of all ſuſpected, 
though moſt deſerying to be underſtood. The 
mode of living in our Engliſh Univerſities, 
accompanied by the ſubſequent hiſtory of the 
members, would moſt completely exemplify the 
evil. There is nothing in the manners of the 
age to urge the daring ſpirit of youth to fre- 


quent intoxication. It is therefore to be ex- 
pected that greater ſobriety ſhould come to 
prevail in thoſe ſeminaries; and I believe all 
obſervers will agree, that this is remarkably the 
fact. The more opulent ſtudents, however, 
almoſt without exception, aſſemble in the 
afternoon, and partake of the fiery wines of 
Portugal, or ſome mixture that paſſes for ſuch, 
and is not Jess pernicious from its ſtrength. 
Others find an equivalent. The practice by 
ſlow degrees aboliſhes every enviable diſtinction 
of the prime of life. The whole exterior is 
viſibly affected ; and the combined talents of 
the painter and the philoſophical anatomiſt 
could probably contrive to repreſent this gradual 
waſte of youth. Signs betokening impaired 
alacrity, and the ſubſtitution of gloomineſs in 
the place of gaiety, begin ſooneſt to appear. The 
next injury is, the loſs of the happy faculty of 
being eaſily pleaſed. The general feeling of 
exiſtence ſoon afterwards becomes inceſſantly 
uneaſy, and the ſpirits, except when ſupported 
by conviviality or ſome elaborate amuſement, - 


(45 ) 
conftantly droops. Other exceſſes may help to 
conſume the Promethean fire ; and although no 


ſingle circumſtance will account for the general 
ſadneſs of the Englifh character, the abuſe of 
ſtrong beer and wine. is doubtleſs among the 


principal cauſes. The few healthy Engliſhmen 
at leaſt who have always refrained from them, 
ſeem by no means deficient in chearfulneſs ; ſo 
that the bacchanalian who declared that he 
would not keep company with any man that 
drank water but his couſin Waller (life of Wal- 
ler the poet), had probably no other water- 
drinker among his acquaintance. Do not the 
nations, deſcended from the ſame : anceſtors, 
differ from us at preſent as widely in this article 
of temperance as in dramatic livelineſs of de- 
meanor, and in a diſpoſition 


| To friſk vane the burthen of fonr-ſcore. 


| Wai may with to know what evil is portended 
by the gloom which I have deſcribed as begin- 


ning to gather ſo early, The upſhot depends 


upon peculiarities of conſtitution which we are 
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not able to aſcertain, and on accidents which 


we cannot foreſee. As theſe ſhall diſpoſe, it 


may be madneſs, dropſy, or palſy, preceded by 


the tortures oſ the gout. The leaſt formidable 


termination is in hypochondriaſis, of which 


thouſands carry away the ſeeds from the ſeat of 
their actidemical ſtudies. As long as they per- 
ſevere in the pernicious habit, which perhaps 
atiſuſpeRedly has taken root there, the advan- 


tages of a country reſidence, which ſo frequently 
falls to their ſhare, can afford them no relief. 


The continual depreffion, which together with 
indigeſtion, forms this harraſſing diſorder, pur- 
ſues them to their retirement; and occaſionally 
is aggravated to feelings of in ſupportable horror. 


in caſes of the moſt unreſerved deyotion to 


Bacchus, are ſometimes flippantly quoted. The 
fallacy of this excuſe for intemperance, I ſhall 


probably have an opportunity to expoſe more 


fully bereaſter. In the mean time, I ſhall 


remind you, that the dectrine of counteracting 


SS 


cauſes makes part of every branch of philoſo- 
phy. A power is not the leſs effective, though 
balanced by another unknown power. To recon- 
cile theſe exceptions to a general law, is always 
_ the laſt thing done in giving perfection to any 
branch of ſcience ; and, in Aftronomy, the 
moſt compleat of all, it has been very lately 
accompliſhed. It is, therefore, not ſurpriſing 
that obſcurity ſhould ſtill hang over many phæ- 
nomena of the animal world, ſince its laws 
conſtitute the leaſt cultivated part of philoſophy. 
I hope, however, to be able to ſatisfy you, why 
gome conſtitutions ſo long reſiſt the power of 
fermented liquors. They have a tendency. to 
diſeaſe, of which this poiſon, accidentally 
applied, is the proper corrective. But as all 
the anomalous caſes are not underſtood, nor 
their marks determined, it would be raſſ in any 
one to afſume that he has been impregnated 
with the fortunate taint, Though be ſhould 
be conſcious of a morbid imperfection, how can 
he be ſure that arſenic, or mercury, is not its 
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ſpecific, rather than the © ſweet poiſon of 


miſuſed wine !” 


Till we diſcover fully the reaſon of ſuch devi- 


ation from the common courſe of events, it may 


be uſeful to know that there exiſt caſes perfealy 
analogous, - Of the effluvia that produce the 


ſmall-pox, the yellow fever, and the plague, it 
is well aſcertained that they affect ſome habits 
MAightly, others not at all. It is remarkable that 


the peſtilential air of Java proves innoxious to a 


few individuals, though it deſtroys above half 


the new-comers from Europe in twelve months 
after their arrival. To this purpoſe, there is 
a valuable paſſage in Sir George Staunton's 
account of the late embaſſy to China, The 
obſervation deſerves the fulleſt credit, as the 
compiler of the narrative is, bimſelf, no ſtranger 
to medicine, and as he was nnn by a 
very PR phyſician, 


Doctor Gillan . that there were 
© but few examples of ſtrangers remaining in 


(49'). 
_ « Batavia long without being attacked by fever, 
„ which'is the general denomination, in that 


« place, for illneſs of every kind. Europeans, 
* ſoon after their arrival, firfl become languid 
« and feeble; and in a few weeks, ſometimes 
in a few days, are taken ill. The diforder, 
“dat firſt, is commonly a tertian ague, which, 
after two or three paroxyſins, becomes a dou- 
ce ble tertian, and then a continued remittent, 
* that frequently carries off the patient in a 
6 ſhort time. Many fall victims to the ſecond 
ce or third fit; but in theſe caſes, a conſtant 
« delirium, and a great determination of the 
ce blood to the brain accompany the other ſymp- 
« toms. In ſome, it begins in a quotidian form, | 
* with regular intermiſſions for a day or two; 
« and then becomes a continued remittent, 
© attended with the ſame fatal conſequences as 

y the eee, 


TY” of the fatal effects of the climate upon 
25 + both. ſexes, a ſtrong proof was given by a 
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e -Jady there, who mentioned, that out of eleven 
4 perſons of her family who had come to Bata- 
6% via only ten months before, her father, bro- 
6e ther-in-law, and fix ſiſters, had already paid 
ec the debt of nature. That there are conſtitu- 
te tions, however, ſo formed, as to be little af- 
* fected by cauſes fatal to many others, ap- 
* peared in particular inſtances ; ſuch as that 
4 of the gentleman who was governor-general 
c when the Lion was at Batavia. He had been 
* upwards of forty years in the country, was a 
* man of great application to buſineſs, and took 
no uncommon precaution for the preſervation | 
* of his health: such alſo was one of the coun- 
66 ſellors of the Indies, as the members. of this 
government are entitled.“ I. 242—5. 


You will perceive that I have touched upon 
this diſcuſſion, partly to explain the tendency 
of the concluding lectures, and partly to 
exemplify (what I feel with the deepeft convic- 
tion), how by their means, and by ſome addi- 
tional helps, the riſing generation may enjoy 
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life more perfectly than their predeceſſors, and a 
diſtant poſterity be authoriſed to wonder how we 
could ſuffer ourſelves to writhe and pine under 
the frightful variety of plagues, catalogued by 
our noſologifts. 1 am not, however, ſo ſan guine 
as to imagine that any human exertions can at 
once act as univerſal correctives or preventives 
ol injurious habits. But if the benefit reaches 
a certain number of young perſons, their exam- 
ple and conviction will not be without effect 
upon their equals. 


I do not conceive that you can defire a more 
detailed account of the ſupplemental lectures, 
for which the hope of being uſeful has induced 
me to engage. There is, indeed, another head 
which I ſhould not like to leave unnoticed. 
You will find that there are grounds for im- 
provement in medicine, upon which the gra- 
duated and non-graduated regulars have ſeldom 

had the courage to proceed. In truth, not- 
withſtanding the hourly failure ef all our 
uſual reſources, in the moſt reputable hands, 
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upon youthful ſubjects, utter inattention to 
ſelf - knowledge has heretofore maintained 
a public feeling, favouring the triumph of 
intrigue over ability, and by every ſort of indi- 
rect menace, deterring the ordinary practitioner 
of medicine from aiming at great diſcoveries. 
But there exiſts a fraternity, which, by boaſting 
of remedies for our worſt. maladies, and by 
holding them at the ſame time concealed, be- 
comes the ſpontaneous outcaſt from humanity. 
If you aſk why its members, whom no concern 
for character reſtrains, do not ſtrike out uſeful 
inventions, I ſhall readily own my inability to 
anſwer ſatisfactorily, unleſs I may ſuppoſe them 
. deſtitute of information- and of genius, not leſs 
than of ſhame, . 


That you may be able to reſolve the queſ- 
tion for yourſelves, I could wiſh to introduce 
vou into the buſy receſſes of quackery, where 
pharmaceutical compoſitions, new and old, are 
firſt disfigured, like children. kidnapped by 

25 gypſies, and then baptized by the moſt ludicrous 
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names. But they impoſe ; and the diſgraceful 
tribute levied by the proprietors, is a ſtanding 
premium for fraud. What is ſingular, it does 

| Not avail you to ſee through the artifice. You 
may as well pay with the good grace of a dupe. 
The ſolicitation of ſome friend of the family is 
ſure to extort your ſhare of the general contri- 
bution, I have ſcarcely known a conſumptive 
perſon upon whom, whether willing or unwil- 
ling, a certain public medicine, not leſs con- 
temptible than the meaneſt of its fellows, has 
not at ſome period been forced. 


The idea of handling a matter, lately much 
agitated at Briſtol in one of its relations, and 
at all times intereſting, did croſs my mind; 
but though I had time and you had patience, 
I do not feel ſure that I could venture to dif- 
cuſs the nature of eſtabliſhments for the relief 
of the. indigent fick. It fared, I ſuſpeR, in 
ſome mealure, with our predeceſſors, their pro- 
jectors, as with thoſe more remote anceſtors, 
who believed it ſufficient for the promotion of 
piety, if they but erected maſſive edifices, and 
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peopled them well with nuns and friars. But if 
it ſhould be true that infirmaries have ſeldom 
been conſtructed. according to the rigorous 
principle of pure utility, it is of ſo much more 
conſequence to compenſate by management, 
the unneceſſary, but irretrievable part of the firſt 
expenditure. Recent tranſactions reſpecting 
the hoſpital at Mancheſter, and the conduct of 
that at Glaſgow, are worthy of the mofi ſtudious 
attention. Still theſe inſtitutions may, no where, 
have been brought to yield the utmoſt Apa 
haryeſt of good of every ſort. | 


But I muſt proceed with the rapid enumera- 
tion of further advantages of the leQures, to 
which my leiſure may- be adequate. That an 
acquaintance with ſome parts of the doctrine of 
diſeaſes may be of more utility to others than 
at preſent they are, or perhaps ever will be to 
the faculty, will ſtrike you as paradoxical. Yet 
it is a ſerious truth. I bave not counted the 
inſtances on both ſides. But in general, diſorders 
of ſudden formation, when they fail to extin- 


6 - 
guiſh life, do not deſtroy, and frequently not 
even impair, conſtitutional vigor. But when 
perſeverance in hurtful practices, whether of 
omiſſion or commiſſion, has induced a formid- 
able chronic complaint, drugs, though they 
ſometimes prolong the penalty of exiſtence, 
never reſtore (that which ** gives life to life,) 


the entire faculty of pleaſurable ſenſation. 


5 We often ſee the relations of the ſick bewil- 
dered by anxiety, even to the ſuſpenſion of the 
| faculties. Their trepidation, when it urges 
them, as it often does, to graſp at a number of 
incompatible remedies without ſuffering any to 
be fairly proved, muſt entirely foil the phyſician. 
It can only be calmed like other perturbations 
of the underſtanding. Knowledge is the appro- 
ved ſpecific againſt falſe terrors, and the ſecurity 
in real danger. In ſuch moments, how ſoothing _ 
and ſalutary too, muſt it be to reflect (while 
reflection remains), that in thoſe who approach 
us, tenderneſs is united with a portion of the 
intelligence, appropiate to our ſituation! 


From this ſpot, I could ſtrike into a path of 
pleaſant contemplation, and entertain you 
with the proſpect of ſympathy heightened 
by juſt conceptions of the condition of mortality, 
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and ſaved from ſpending itſelf in ſtruggles that 


do not adyance, or that counteract its purpoſes. 


But I do not mean, (and I think it would be 
needleſs) to wander far from ſelſiſb, which is 
the baſe of /oczal, morality. It is by obſerving 


the laws of the former, that we continue the 
longeſt time, and in the moſt effeQual way, 


1 capable of fulfilling the duties of the latter. 


Deeming it important that you ſhould fully 


comprehend how the diſſemination of medical 
knowledge is to enrich medicine, I ſhall a 
little unfold what has been already intimated. 


Since the immortal Sydenham, the region of 


human maladies has been more accurately ex- 


plored. Many landmarks have been fixed; 


and what is termed the hiſtory of diſeaſes has 


been compoſed with infinitely ſuperior fidelity. 


But much is yet wanting in caſes of very gra- 
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dual deviation, to fill up the ſpace between the 
ſtate of perſect health, and the ſtate regarded 
as full- formed diſeaſe. If you conſider how 
rarely medical men are called upon to examine 
the various intervening conditions, and how 
unfavourable their fugitive viſits muſt be to 
examination, you will not deem it abſurd to 
ſuppoſe that the interval will long remain a 
blank, unleſs domeſtic come in aid to profes- 
ſional obſervers. Important circumſtances 
or ſymptoms ariſe without notice, and paſs away 
without leaving any certain trace. Theyareoften 
loſt to the ſcience : They are loft, with their 
poſſibly beneficial indications, to the patient. 
And wherefore, but becauſe the eye of the 
ſpeRatorhas not been taught to ſee Hence the 
phyſician, who is to determine on the evidence, 
cannot confide in the report of the witneſs; 


nor can the witneſs confide in himſelf. 

I ſhall truſt to your ſagacity for the detection 
of ſome inferior benefits, which would be enſured 
by rendering theſe purſuits popular; and but 
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pointout the moſt remote perhaps, though certain- 
ly the greateſt ofall; indeed the reſult and conſum- 
mation towards which whatever elſe we gain is 
but preparatory. By the joint efforts of the 
intelligent in the profeſſion and out of it, 
the genuine PREVENTIVE or PROPHYLACTIC 
MEDICINE would be at length eſtabliſhed. I 
am aware that medicine is uſually defined. the 
art of preventing and curing diſeaſes. Both 
theſe pretenſions it often realiſes. But preven- 
tive: medicine, the deſtined guardian of infancy, 
youth, manhood, and old age, adapted to the 
interior of families, has yet no exiſtence. 


Preliminaries we have; and perbaps ſome 
detached fragments: but it is a cops, or ſyſ- 
tem of doctrines which we need. The labours 
of anatomiſts and of medical obſervers are 
preliminaries. But the moſt valuable, and as 
it would appear, the moſt difficult to obtain, 

are what might be called the metaphyfical pre- 
liminaries, did not the term labour under a bad 
reputation, However- the principles may be 
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called, in referring the actions of life to the 
machinery of bone, muſele, veſſel and nerve, 
they are indiſpenſibly neceſſary. In a rank 
where all contributors ſhould be placed in their 
relation to the deſired object, a ſound mind 
in a ſound body, Locks and his great prede- 
ceſſor, would ſtand moſt remote from the diſ- 
ſector. HarTLEY—of whoſe work, firſt pub- 
| liſhed in 1749, we owe the (ſecond) edition of 
1791 leſs to public demand than the juſt piety 
of his deſcendants; a proof paramount to all 
'others, of the unconcern of mankind about the 
true means of eaſe and bappineſ—HakrTLEY 
would occupy the next and moſt conſpicuous 
ſtation. Between HarTLEeY and SYDENHAM, 
as uniting their merits, we ſhould find the living 
author of Zoonomia. | 


Among the fragments towards a ſyſtem, one 
tract I conſider, as deſerving honourable men- 
tion wherever the public health is in queſtion. 
This is 250% diſſertation by Dr. M. Cadogan, on 
abe gout and chronic diſeaſes. It diſcovers much 


— 
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ſagacity, and breathes the genuine ſpirit of phi- 
lanthropy. If it contain errors of reaſoning, 
this 1s a'venial fault. The want of diſcrimina- 
tion between the ultimate conſequences of 
different faſhions of debauchery, may be a more 
ſerious blemiſh. | 


Concerning the uſe and value of life and of 
health, Dr. Cadogan obſerves :—* The gene- 


s rality of men ſeem to me not to beſtow a 


ce thought upon either, till it be too late to 
« reap the benefit of their conviction ; ſo that 
„ health, like time, becomes valuable only 
« when it is loſt; and we can no longer think 
of it but with retroſpe& and regret.” After 
an allowance for the young and the robuſt, he 
goes on to ſay that, it is very ſurpriſing that 


© mankind in general ſhould be miſtaken and 


< miſled forever in the ſame perpetual round 


of fruitleſs attempts to repair and eſtabliſh 


6 the health; not the ignorant vulgar only, 


* but the ſenſible, the judicious, men of parts 
« and knowledge in other things, in this cafe 
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« equally blind, ſhould purſue, with the ſame 
% vain. hope, after repeated diſappointments, 


© the thouſand and ten thouſand idle arts and 


« tricks of medication and quackery ; never 
« once lifting their eyes up to nature, or con- 
« ſalting her book, open as it lies for the peru- 
« ſal, conviction, and benefit of all.” 


Hence (and there is nothing to the contrary 
in the work), I apprehend the writer did not 


penetrate to the root of the evil. The gener- 


* ality of men do not beſtorv a thought on health” — 
True: but reſlect a moment before you attack 
them, on that account, by cenſure or by ſcoffs. 
Do we ſee flocks of ſheep move otherwiſe 
than as driven? On what can the generality of 


men beſtow thought, but on the objects towards 


which parents and preceptors—the ſhepherds of 
their youth — turn the mind's eye? When landed 
upon the unknown ſhore of life, how ſhould 
they - eſcape. its dangers, if neither diligently 


inſtructed to. elude the wiles of the enemies 


they muſt encounter, nor furniſhed with defen- 
five armour againſt open force ? 
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| You may deſire my judgment reſpecting the 
books, (they abound in all languages), that 


profeſs to be written for domeſtic uſe. You 


bave it by implication already. But as I have 
been thus far frank, I will not deſert the cha- 
racer at parting. Moſt of thoſe books, whe- 
ther compiled or partly original, are compends 
of the practice of phyſic. They therefore pro- 
ceed upon a falſe plan, and turn out little or 
nothing to our purpoſe. . We want not to be 
taught how to preſcribe, but how to avoid the 
neceſſity of preſcriptions... I muſt, indeed, 
have expreſſed myſelf ill, if you do not under- 


ſtand that I think books inadequate to the 


foundation of either ſpecies of medica] know- 
ledge; the profeſſional or the popular. In 
both, books may greatly aſſiſt; and one great 
uſe of this attempt at inſtruction by the ſenſes, 
if not very unſkillfully conducted, will be to 
enable you to avail yourſelves of books. When 


fully qualified for their peruſal, you would be 


moſt benefited by treatiſes giving a faithful deſ- 
eription of the effect of any given mode of life 


3 
upon the whole exterior and interior, upon the 
aſpect, organs, ſenſibility, and the power of 
thought and action. If ſew materials exiſt 
towards ſuch treatiſes, they will rapidly aceu- 
mulate, as ſoon as we ſhall generally think it 
worth while to cultivate an acquaintance with 
ourſelves.—I by no means deny that expedients 
applicable to ſudden emergencies ſhould be 
made univerſally known. Were my views rea- 
liſed, that would be eaſily effected. 


Jo ſeveral medical writings for the people, it 
has, probably with great juflice, been objected, 
that hey tempt all the world to ſet up for dictors. 
It is the only internal objection which T believe 
even miſapprehenfion can allege againſt the plan 
F have ſo ſtrongly recommended. For as to difh- 
culties on the ſcore of time and money, I only 
requeſt you to reckon, day by day, how both 
are employed in the courſe of a liberal edu- 
cation, and, after years, to ſum up the gain,— 
To the objection then from the fear of abuſe my 
reply is ſhort; and 1 flatter myſelf you will 
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find it concluſive. The ſort of inſormation 

J have endeavoured to define would ſtifle abuſe 
in its cauſe. Were it poſſible to communicate to 
them but a very few clear anatomical and patho- 
logical ideas, the hawkers whom I before men- 
tioned would inſtantly burn their miſerable 
wares. Theirs are the errors of bewildered 
ignorance. 'They would probably be corrected 
by accurate ideas of any kind. For poſſeſſing 
then within themſelves ſome ſtandard by which 
to judge of what they know and what they do 

not know, they would be deterred, by the 


| conſciouſneſs of incapacity, from taking into 


their hands the * iflues of life and death.” 


21 ſhall only offer a ſew ſentences more of 


explanation. You may have heard that ſome- 


thing more than I have yet mentioned was once 
in view; and it is true that I relinquiſhed a 
favourite portion of my original deſign from. 
fear of ruining an uſeful undertaking by 
aiming at too much. I was abſurd enough to 


wiſh that women might be invited to a part of 
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' theſe lectures. I would not indeed have been 
concerned in propoſing an exhibition of bones 
and blood for their amuſement. But no objec- 
tion on the ground of indelicacy or diſguſt can 
be brought againſt ſome anatomical ſubjects, 
Women, for example, attend without ſcruple 
lectures in which the eye is demonſtrated. And 
who has not feen mothers, the moſt delicately 
educated, brave diſguſt for the ſake of their 
children ? I ſuppoſed there might be thoſe that 
would in this inſtance diſplay equal fortitude. 


It may not yet be too late. A ſelect and 
ſhorter courſe might be hereafter prepared 
for females. It would be more eaſy of accom- 
pliſhment, and would, I doubt not, be under- 
taken with till greater pleaſure by thoſe who 
have undertaken the preſent. The reſt muſt de- 
pend on the opinion concerning this courſe, 
which you ſhall carry home and to the houſes of 
your friends. | 
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10—dele has. | 
8—before medical, inſert the. - 
2—for unwverſal, read common. 
1—for droops, read droop, 

23—for any given mode, read different 
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Page 12.-—Lady M. W. MonTacvs had had her ſon 
inoculated at Conſtantinople (or Pera.) The caſe of the 
daughter is thus told by the family Surgeon : © This noble 
lady ſent for me laſt April, and when I came, ſhe told me 
ſhe was now reſolved to have her daughter inoculated, and 
defired me forthwith to find out matter for the purpoſe. 
1 pleaded for the delay of a week or two, the weather being 
then cold and wet; for indeed I was unwilling to venture 
on an experiment altogether 1 neto and uncommon here, in a 
cold ſeaſon ; though I am now convinced it may with due 
care be practiſed at all times and ſeaſons, but ſtill with 
more ſafety in the temperate and fayourable. I alſo pray'd, 
that any two phyſicians, whom they thought fit, might be 
called, not only to conſult the health and ſafety of the 
child, but likewiſe to be eye · witneſſes of the practice, and 
contribute to the credit and reputation of it. This, indeed, 
was at firſt denyed me, it may be, out of deſign to keep it 


a ſecret, or leaſt it ſhould come to nothing. In the mean 


time, having found proper matter, I ingrafted it in both 
arms, after the uſual manner; the child was neither blooded © 
nor purged before, nor indeed was it neceſſary, conſidering. 
the clean habit of body, and the very cool regular diet ſhe 
had ever been kept to from her infancy. She continued 


eaſy and well, without any ſenſible alteration, bateing the 
uſual little ſpots and fluſhings till the tenth night, when ſhe 
was obſerved to be a little hot and feveriſh....Three learned 
phy ficians of the College were admitted, one after another, 
to viſit the young lady; they are all gentlemen of honour, 
and will, on all occafions declare, as they have hitherto 
done, that they ſaw Miſs Wortley playing about the room, 


chearful and well, with the Small-pox raiſed upon her; 


and that in a few days after ſhe perfectly recovered of them. 

Several ladies and other perſons of diſtinction, viſited alſo 

this young patient, and can atteſt the truth of this fact.“ 
Maitland apud Woodville Hift. of Inoc. p. 86. 


Many phy ſicians held and continued to hold the practice 
in ſovereign contempt; ſome found it eaſier to diſcredit 
the facts than to recur to obſervation for their verification: 
others, though believers in its advantages, did not yet 
think themſelves ſufficiently warranted to recommend it to the 


families they attended. ib. p. 9}. a ſtriking proof of their 


want of courage to riſque reputation (wat 3 is, profit) for 
the ———_ of their. — 


40 curious tafignes of a woman that of many ehildren 
had loſt, by the ſmall-pox, all but one which ſhe refuſed to 
have inoculated, is told by Haygarth, who thinks the want 
of care on the part of the rich to prevent its \introduc- | 
tion into places where they refide, now they are 
ſecure themſelves, is the principal caufe of the increaſed 
mortality among the poor from the ſmall-pox. Much ought 
to be aſcribed to careleſſneſs, arifing from the hopeleſſneſs 
which is so frequent among this claſs ; I have on another 
occaſion remarked that this diſpoſition ſhews itſelf in the 
ſatisfaction with which they ſee their children die and in 
the means they uſe to prevent increaſe of family. 


(GO). 


Highly commendable pains have been taken by 
Ruggles, Davies, Eden and others, to determine the fitua- 
tion of the poor. But no approach can be made towards 
tolerably exact knowledge on this ſubject, unleſs the enqui- 
rers be acquainted with the effect of this and that power, 
this and that privation, on the living ſyſtem. They will not 
know what to look for, or how to put queſtions. It is on 
this account perhaps that they bave miſſed a very material 
piece of intelligence, reſpecting the uſe of opium among a 


portion of our poor. Whether ĩt was firſt taken to recruit the 
| labourer after exceſſive toil; or occafionally to cheer the 


gloom of deſpondence ; or to make up the deficiencies of 


that abominable water-gruel and potatoe diet, by which 


the joyleſs being of ſo many pale, meagre, ſhivering women 
and children is prolonged, I am not informed. I had known 


the fac for ſome time, and lately received the en 


account from a medical obſerver. 


« The uſe of opium as a cordial, is very general among 
the poor of Sunderland, and, I believe, of the other ſea- ports 


on this coaſt, and they all agree that it enables them to 
ſupport a longer abſtinence from food than they otherwiſe 
could. Its uſe ſeems unfortunately as bewitching as that 
of ſpirituous liquors, and a gradual increaſe of the doſe as 
certainly induces a ſtate of debility of the whole frame as 
the other baneful habit. Nothing can be more wretched 
than the appearance of ſome whom TI have ſeen ; their ſkin 
of almoſt a leaden hue, the abdomen tumid; the limbs 
ſhrunk, and a countenance expreſſive of infinite anxiety 


and wretchedneſs. One woman who was admitted at our 
Diſpenſary about five years ago, had with all theſe ſymp- 


toms, the appearance of advanced rachitis, and declared 
that the enlargement of the joints had ſucceeded the 


(9@ 


habitual uſe of opium; though ſhe did not attribute it to 
her favourite drug. She was afflicted with conſtant wander- 
' ing. pains, reſtleſs nights, an irregular ſtate of bowels, and 
unleſs when under the full operation of opium, felt the moſt 
dreadful depreffion of mind and moſt harraſſing ſinking and 
anorexia. She was ſeldom without opium in her mouth, 
and my endeavours to effect a gradual decreaſe of doſe were 
fruitleſs; ſhe was diſmiſſed, and I heard no more of her 
* that ſhe was living about three months ago.“ 


"i 15.—In the 1r:/b tram ſactions for 1789, we are told 
that out of 17650 infants 2944 died, moſtly convulſed, for 
want of freſh air, before they were a fortnight old. The degree 
of reduction of this mortality is thus expreſſed by the author 
of the paper: By © cleanlineſs as well as by the conſtant 
and uniform admiſſion of atmoſpheric air by night as well 
as by day, diſeaſes may be prevented which it has hitherto 
been found difficult and ſometimes impoſſible to cure.” 
Dr. Darwin ſays: © In a large family, which I attended, 
where many female ſervants ſlept in one room, which they 
had contrived to render inacceſſible to every blaſt of freſh 
air; I ſaw four who were thus ſeized with convulſions and 
who were believed to be affected by ſympathy from the 
firſt who fell ill. They were removed into more airy 
apartments, but were ſome weeks before they all regained 
their perfect health.” II. 326, See alſo the London Med. 
I 1785. | 


Page 43 "os ſame habit obtains, as the reader will 
_ comprehend, in a degree through all our claſſes of gen- 
tility. But do people ſo young, any where elſe but at 
Oxford (and Camhridge ?), regularly take their afternoon's 


( 71) 


potation of ſtrong wine? Dr. George Fordyce was ſtruck 
in London, by the prevalence of a complaint, (which I ' 
afcribe principally to this abuſe), among an order whoſe 
members very generally paſs years at the Univerſity, He 
couches under an obſcure expreſſion, an odd reaſon for the 
fat: © They are very apt,” he ſays, © to be affected by 
hypochondriacal complaints; perhaps from an idea that | 
they do not occupy their proper rank in ſociety.” (Tranſ. of a f 
Medical Society, p. 258. 1793. Fobnſon). As if the active | 
principle, ſtruggling for vent, wore the ſyſtem—and 
mere liſtleſſneſs, without deep diſtreſs or intemperance, 
were the occaſion of an affection ſo ſerious as hypochon- 
driafis, | 


Page 59.—Some of thoſe minor wits, who are obliged to 
recur to miſrepreſentation as a foundation for ridicule, 
would have us believe, that Dr. Cadogan recommends 
« giving a fillip to nature” occafionally by wine. No ſuch 
advice occurs in his diſſertation, He ſays, very juſtly, p. | | 
61 :—*© whatever the advocates for a /ittle wine every day 4 

may think or argue in favor of it, they are moſt undbubt- 
edly in a very great error: and it were certainly much 1 
better and ſafer to drink a bottle and get a little merry once 
a week, drinking water only, or ſmall beer at all other | 
times; in which interval Nature might totally ſubdue it, ; 
and recover entirely.” After aſſerting, page 89, that | 
ine undoubtedly produces nine in ten of all the gouts in | 
the world,” he allows, page 91, a degree of (perhaps ill- 

adviſed) indulgence. I do not mean that this rigorous 
abſtinence from wine is to laſt for life, but only during the 
conflict with the diſeaſe. As ſoon as the patient has reco- 
yered health and ſtrength enough to uſe exerciſe to ſubdue | 
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. Y bey indulge once a x week, or perhaps wks, 1 


witli a p int of wine for the ſake of good humour and 
compatiy,. ff they cannot be enjoyed. vu det . This i 18 4 


he has in favour of vine-irivking j and i is 1 e 
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| R , „„ op yo; 
pp. 4060 Ina fi lecture, nn read, and 
printed i in. little more chan nine days, a fertile t is not 


to be exhauſted. Many remarks which could not fail to. 
occur, I ſhould aſſuredly have choſen to omit, even OO 
'S -had kept this trifle nine . to mellow. | 


That no one . * the fmall Alerts of 
the medical tribe in point of enjoyment of exiftence, may 
doubt the advantage of an early and appropriate introdue- 
tion to the knowledge of the human phyſiology, I ſhalk : 
here obſerve that ⁊be are provided, in youth, with noamulet 
to charm away perſonal ſuffering, but are brought up, like all 
the world, juſt to earn money. Our parents, when themſelves 
of the profeſſion, do not aſpire beyond vulgar views and 
ſordid wiſhes. We therefore, equally with others, acquire: 
ruinous habits. By the time we feel the effects of the 
univerſal negligence, our condition is little the better for / 
diſcerning, when we do diſcern, the manner of its operatinn. 
We commonly find, or believe ourſelves; in the yellow: : 
leaf; and habit is ſtrengthened by deſpair. Still it is, per- 


haps, true, that medical men, oftener than others, by fixing 


a reſolution to avoid the remote cauſes of diſeaſe, have 


ſucceeded in A 2 mme. | —— 2 2 


